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dropped out. However, these students accounted for only 15% of the 
total grade 1 cohort. Two-thirds of the grade 1 cohort transferred 
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attrition was apparent, but fewer than half remained in the Toronto 
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Executive Summary 



Working with systems of retrieved historical data developed by Computer Information Services, the 
Toronto Board’s Research and Assessment Department undertook to examine long-term tracking outcomes 
of the 1 98 1 cohort of Grade 1 students. These are students that had entered the Toronto Board as Grade 
1 students during the 1981-82 school year. The students were followed for a period of over 14 years: from 
September 1981 until December 1995. For each student, the study examined a variety of tracking 
outcomes, including within-Board mobility, transfer outside the Board, apparent elementary retention 
(grade failing), high school graduation, and dropout. 

Among the highlights: 

• In thinkin g about the ‘effects’ of schooling, many people tend to have an assumption that students will 
proceed through elementary and secondary schools at a consistent pace and in the same pattern. The 
whole idea of ‘cohort’ studies assumes a regular, year-by-year progression of groups of students of a 
similar age through annual grade changes in the same system. However, this examination of one 
Grade 1 cohort in a period of over 14 years finds a very different picture. In the Toronto Board, 
students who follow this pattern appear to do quite well. Of students who followed the ‘traditional’ 
schedule or model (attending one Toronto elementary school up to Grade 6, transferring from Grade 8 
into a Toronto Grade 9 class, then staying in one Toronto secondary school) only 12% dropped out, 
about a third of the ‘regular’ dropout rate. These are the students who would have most fully 
participated in the Toronto Board experience. However, students who followed this pattern accounted 
for only 15% of the total Grade 1 cohort. 

• In total, one third of the 1981 Grade 1 cohort attended Toronto schools up to Grade 8 and then 
transferred to a Toronto secondary school (this includes the ‘traditional’ model of students, as well as 
those with within-Board elementary and secondary mobility). Two thirds of the Grade 1 cohort of 
1981 transferred out of the Toronto Board while still in the elementary panel (i.e., between Grade 1 and 
Grade 8); most of these students appear to have moved to other Boards in the GTA. In other words, 
judging from this cohort, the majority of students who start their elementary education in the Toronto 
Board do not remain in the Board for their full elementary school experience, but leave the system prior 
to high school. An examination of this attrition by ward shows that a majority of elementary students 
in all wards left the Board prior to high school: the attrition of elementary students is therefore 
something shared by all Toronto schools, as least based on this cohort. 

• However, 9% of the total cohort later re-entered the Toronto Board through enrolling in secondary 

schools. The majority of these students re-entered the Toronto Board from another Ontario board. 

These are the most at risk students in the cohort, with more students dropping out (43%) than 
graduating (36%) by the end of the study period. (Of course, we do not know the status of those 
students who transferred out of the Toronto Board and did not return.) 

• It is possible that students in the early 1980’s experienced a disproportionate amount of change (e.g. 
the formation of the French school system, the extension of public funding to separate school OAC 
students, and the extraordinary real estate market of the decade). Therefore, another cohort was 
examined: students who entered Grade 1 in 1987. It was found that as of Fall 1996, 55% of these 
students had transferred out of the Toronto Board, while 45% had entered a Toronto Board secondary 
school. Thus, attrition of students appears to have somewhat declined between the 1981 and the 1987 
Grade 1 cohort; still, the proportion of students in the more recent cohort who made the transition from 
Grade 1 to Grade 9 is well under half. 



• Of students in the 1 98 1 Grade 1 cohort who stayed in the Toronto Board, 1 9% appear to have repeated 

a grade before they finished elementary school (i.e., they entered a Toronto Board high school a year 
later than the rest of the cohort), and about two thirds of these retained students were male; these 
figures are typical of the time period, according to available research. The literature had also 

strongly linked elementary school retention with secondary school failure, and this was found in the 
1981 cohort outcomes: of students who were retained before going into secondary school, only 38% 
graduated from high school (compared to 70% of non-retained students) and 32% of retained students 
had dropped out (compared to 1 8% of non-retained students). It should be noted that the proportion 
of apparently retained students has declined since that time, from 1 9% of the 1981 Grade 1 cohort to 
5 % of the 1987 Grade 1 cohort (the most recent cohort that can be studied in this way). 

• There is not a strong statistical relationship between elementary internal mobility and secondary 
internal mobility, which may indicate that elementary school mobility has different reasons and 
relationships than secondary school mobility. One possibility could be that changing schools at the 
elementary level might be more closely related to parental decisions, like moving neighbourhoods, while 
changing school at the secondary level may be more closely related to student factors. At the same 
time, one most be cautious about drawing conclusions because we only know about the students who 
remained in the Toronto Board into secondary school— possibly a more stable group than the total 
Grade 1 cohort. 

• Had they been following the ‘traditional’ path of school progress, students in the cohort would have 
finished their fifth year of high school by the end of Year 13 (July 1994). However, about 13% of the 
total cohort left after their thirteenth year with the Board. These would include students who had 
failed or been otherwise delayed in at least one grade of elementary school; students with lower than 
average secondary school credit accumulation; students who graduated with their OSSD but returned 
to upgrade or add OAC credits; and returning students (dropouts and transfers who have returned to 
the Board). In fact, most students who were still in the Board in Year 15 (their seventh year of high 
school) had experienced some sort of academic dislocation: they had failed a grade, transferred to a 
second or third secondary school, or left the Board as elementary students and re-entered in the 
secondary panel. The fact that these are also the most “at risk students (at least of those who 
remained in the Toronto Board) may be related. 

• Of students in the 1 98 1 Grade 1 cohort who entered the Toronto Board secondary panel, and did not 
transfer to other Boards, the majority (65%) completed at least one OAC credit; specifically, nearly 
half (49%) had completed six or more OAC credits by Fall 1995, while one sixth (17%) completed 
between one and five OAC credits— indicating an interest in attending post-secondary institutions. 

• Of cohort students who remained in the Toronto Board, female students were more likely to graduate, 
and more likely to complete six or more OAC credits, than were males. 

It is quite possible that the 1981 cohort may represent the ‘worst-case’ or most extreme example of 
mobility, since examination of more recent records shows a lower rate of student movement. Still, it is 
apparent that non-linear movement appears to be the experience of most students in the Toronto Board, at 
some point in their elementary or secondary years. Mobility is closely related to issues of accountability: 
an education system can determine its successes and difficulties only when it knows where its students have 
been, and what happens to them. 
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